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BOOTH'S  APPEARANCE  IN  WASHINGTON,  NOVEMBER  1863 


Adverse  comments  in  the  press  about  the  ability  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth  as  an  actor  during  his  appearance  in 
Washington  in  November  1863  may  have  influenced  his 
mental  attitude  which  finally  drove  him  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  Monday  night,  November 
2nd  he  began  a  two  weeks  engagement  at  Ford's  Theatre 
and  his  last  appearance  was  on  Saturday  night  the 
nineteenth.  The  President  and  his  wife  with  four  guests, 
two  of  them  his  secretaries,  Nicolay  and  Hay,  were 
present  on  the  evening  of  November  9th.  They  saw  Booth 
play  the  part  of  Raphael  in  "The  Marble  Heart." 

Booth's  first  appearance  was  in  "Richard  the  Third" 
which  presumably  allowed  him  to  play  in  his  favorite 
role  for  which  he  had  received  his  greatest  acclaim.  The 
Washington  Daily  Chronicle  gave  a  full  column  review 
of  the  play  on  the  editorial  page  of  its  morning  edition 
for  November  3rd.  The  dramatic  critic  who  wrote  the 
review  dealt  harshly  with  Booth  and  almost  read  him 
out  of  the  fraternity  of  actors.  The  caption  of  the  re- 
view was  entitled  "Mr.  J.  Wilkes  Booth  as  Richard  III." 
The  critic's  introductory  sentences  briefly  set  forth 
Shakespeare's  political  prejudices  which  prompted  the 
creation  of  such  an  unlovely  character  as  Richard  III 
and  reveals  that  the  reviewer  was  something  of  a  student 
of  the  English  playwright.  The  historical  synopsis  con- 
cludes with  the  statement  that  "From  the  day  of  Gar- 
rick  to  this  present  time  Richard  III  has  been  the  most 
improbably  monster  upon  the  stage." 

Focusing  his  attention  on  Booth  the  critic  observes 
that  most  tragedians  are  convinced  that  "Richard  the 
brute  is  more  popular  in  the  galleries  than  Richard  the 
genial  and  courtly  Prince,"  and  Booth  is  singled  out  as 
a  good  example  of  this  class  of  actors.  The  reviewer 
continues  with  these  deductions  respecting  Booth's  inter- 
pretations: "He  certainly  deserves  the  merit  of  giving 
us  the  very  worst  Richard  now  upon  the  stage.  In 
plainer  words  his  Richard  is  as  bad  as  it  is  possible  for 
an  actor  to  make  him.  It  is  possible  that  there  might 
have  been  such  a  Richard  as  Shakespeare  drew  .  .  .  but 
such  a  creation  as  that  of  Mr.  Booth  never  existed.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  text  before  him. 
That  is  bad  enough.  .  .  .  He  evidently  thinks  that  his 
audiences  desire  gross  food."  Possibly  Booth  may  not 
have  been  greatly  disturbed  at  reading  the  criticism 
thus  far,  in  fact  it  may  have  appealed  to  his  vanity. 
The  reviewer,  however,  continues  in  a  still  more  critical 
vein  in  these  words: 

"When  Mr.  Booth  comes  upon  the  stage,  he  looks  like 
a  rascal.  ...  He  is  satisfied  to  adopt  all  the  green-room 
customs — to  scowl  in  certain  parts,  because  his  father 
scowled — to  rub  his  hands  in  a  coarse,  fiendish  manner, 
as  though  there  was  as  much  brutality  in  his  nature  as 
in  one  of  his  own  murderers."  These  comments  about 
his  mimicry  may  not  have  been  so  easily  dismissed  by 
Booth  as  the  preliminary  remarks  may  have  been.  The 
reviewer  several  months  later,  when  Lincoln  was  assassi- 
nated, may  have  recalled  these  very  lines  as  a  sort  of 
an  unheralded  prophecy. 

But  the  critic  has  more  to  say  about  the  professional 
attitude  of  Booth  compared  with  other  tragedians.  He 
continues:  "He  (Booth)  must  be  a  tragedian,  an  in- 
heritor of  his  father's  genius.  He  insists  upon  being 
mentioned  in  the  same  sentence  as  Forrest,  Macrady, 


Davenport,  Wallack  and  Edwin  Booth.  This  is  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  fame  under  false  pretenses."  The  critic, 
however,  does  have  these  few  complimentary  words  for 
him:  "We  do  not  express  it  in  any  spirit  of  unkindness 
to  this  young  man.  He  has  many  natural  gifts — a  fine 
figure,  expressive  face,  and  a  rich  full  eye  that  seems 
capable  of  intense  expression.  His  voice  is  very  much 
like  that  of  his  brother  Edwin,  without,  perhaps,  its 
sweetness  or  melody." 

The  final  comments  of  the  critic  must  have  left  Booth 
in  a  mental  state  from  which  he  did  not  soon  recover 
as  he  is  cited  as  "a  representative  of  a  vicious  and 
depraved  school  of  tragedy  .  .  .  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  gain  applause  and  notoriety  by  departing  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  duty  that  lies  before  them.  Richard 
III  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it  was  unjust  in  a  political 
sense  but  still  it  was  a  tragedy.  .  .  .  Richard  III  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Booth  plays  it  is  neither  tragedy  nor  a 
drama,  but  something  noisy,  unpleasant,  and  improbable, 
which  should  not  again  be  played  before  an  audience  of 
judgment  and  taste." 

Mr.  Booth  did  not  heed  the  critic's  advice,  and  after 
appearing  in  successive  nights  in  "The  Robbers,"  "The 
Lady  of  Lyons,"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Sat- 
urday's paper  in  a  display  ad  states: 

"Sixth  appearance  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  assisted  and 
supported  by  the  strongest  dramatic  combination  ever 
in  Washington,  Saturday  Evening,  Nov.  3,  1863,  Shakes- 
peare's sublime  tragedy  in  five  acts,  Richard  III."  The 
theater's  news  story  probably  prepared  by  Mr.  Ford 
gives  a  genealogical  review  of  the  famous  members  of 
the  Booth  family  who  have  been  noted  tragedians,  but 
did  not  comment  on  Booth's  ability  as  an  interpreter  of 
"Richard  III." 

The  following  week  Booth  appeared  each  evening  in 
the  following  respective  plays;  The  Marble  Heart,  Ham- 
let, Romeo  and  Juliet,  Money,  and  on  Friday,  November 
13  the  theater  announcement  stated:  "On  this  occasion 
Richard  III  will  be  presented  for  the  last  time."  The 
series  of  plays  closed  Saturday  night  with  a  repetition 
of  The  Robbers. 

Booth's  first  appearance  in  Washington  was  a  week's 
engagement  in  the  previous  April  at  Glover's  Theatre. 
Here  he  also  appeared  in  Richard  III  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  President  with  Governor  Morton  of  Indiana 
viewed  this  performance.  The  Intelligencer  reported: 
"The  effect  produced  upon  the  audience  was  absolutely 
startling  and  bordered  nearly  upon  the  terrible."  Yet  the 
same  paper  continued  that  Booth,  played,  "not  from 
stage  rule,  but  from  his  soul,  and  his  soul  is  inspired 
with  genius."  Possibly  the  severe  adverse  criticism  in 
the  Chronicle  six  months  later  was  partly  due  to  the 
favorable  comments  in  the  Intelligencer. 

The  Chronicle  in  which  the  criticism  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  appeared  was  sometimes  called  Lincoln's  paper 
as  it  strongly  supported  the  administration.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  in  the  box  on  the 
night  of  November  9  must  have  been  observed  by  Booth 
and  possibly  at  this  time  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
eventually  abducting  Lincoln  from  the  theatre  box  which 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  earliest  steps  in  the 
final  conspiracy. 
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JFK  and  Further  Sinister  Forces 


BEST  EVIDENCE 

Disguise  and  Deception  in  the 
Assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
By  David  S.Ufton. 
Illustrated.  747pp.  New  York: 
Mac  mi  Hon.  116.95. 


By  HARRISON  E.  SALISBURY 


WE  live  In  the  18th  year  since  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy's  life  was  brought  to  an  end  on  a 
bright  November  day  In  Dallas.  Texas.  The 
shelves  are  burdened  with  reports  of  official  In  /esU- 
gaUons  and  the  endless  tomes  of  Inquiring  sen  ilars. 
sensational  scribblers  and  assassination  freaks 

When  will  It  end?  Not  soon.  Four  days 
after  the  assassination.  In  a  memoran- 
dum to  myself  (I  was  In  charge  of  The 
New  York  Tlmes's  coverage  and  in- 
quiry into  the  Kennedy  assassination), 
I  wrote: 

"The  echoes  of  this  Rilling  will  re- 
sound down  the  corridors  of  our  history 
lor  years  and  years  and  years.  It  la  so 
strange,  so  bizarre,  so  Incredible,  so 
susceptible  to  legend  making.  It 
matches  Lincoln's  assassination  and 
may  well  have  equal  public  effects." 

The  latest  addition  to  the  assassina- 
tion literature,  "Best  Evidence"  by 
David  S.  Llfton,  underscores  that  ob- 
servation. Nor  will  this  new  entry  bring 
an  end  to  what  has  become  a  macabre 
industry. 

Mr.  Ufton'8  work  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Macmillan  with  fanfare.  The 
advertisements  blazon  "The  Coffin 
Was  Empty."  Review  copies  come  with 
a  handy  kit  of  ready-to-ask  questions 
ioi  television  Interviewers  loo  busy  to 
read  the  book.  There  are  charts  and 
photographs  to  provide  the  all-Impor- 
tant visuals. 

Mr.  Llfton's  basic  concern  Is  to  show 
that  it  was  physically  possible  that  Mr. 
Kennedy's  body  could  have  fallen  Into 
the  hands  of  unknown  conspirators 
some  time  between  2:18  P.M.  Novem- 
ber 22,  when  it  was  (supposedly)  loaded 
onto  Air  Force  One  in  Dallas,  and  about 
8  P.M.,  when  it  was  officially  observed 
arriving  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospi- 
tal morgue,  where  the  autopsy  was  con- 
ducted. During  this  Interval,  Mr.  Llfton  postulates, 
what  be  calls  "medical  forgery"  could  have  been 
perpetrated  to  change  the  nature  of  Kennedy's 
wounds. 

Mr.  Llfton  does  not  seem  very  certain  about  who 
might  have  carried  out  this  complicated  caper.  In 
fact,  be  seems  to  find  himself  in  a  state  of  creative  ex- 
haustion  after  so  many  years  of  burrowing  in  minutiae 
for  materials  with  which  to  concoct  his  elaborate  and 
sometimes  almost  Incomprehensible  timetable  of  the 
movements  of  coffins,  coffin  guard  teams,  doctors.  Se- 
cret Service  agents,  F.B.I,  men,  Kennedy  people  and, 
of  course,  the  actual  body  of  J.F.K. 
But,  If  I  read  him  right.  Mr.  Llfton  suspects  several 


sinister  forces  —  possibly  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson, 
possibly  the  C.I.A..  possibly  the  F.B.I..  possibly  par- 
ties unknown.  The  only  thing  of  which  he  seems 
strongly  convinced  Is  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was,  in 
his  words,  "a  patsy."  Mr.  Llfton  U  willing  to  concede. 
I  think  (these  points  are  not  always  a  model  of  clarity) 
that  Oswald  was  In  the  Texas  School  Book  Depository ; 
that  Oswald  was  equipped  with  a  rifle,  though  he  does- 
n't believe  It  was  the  one  Oswald  ordered  from  a  mail- 
order house;  and  that  Oswald  may  have  fired  one  or 
more  shots  from  that  sixth-floor  window.  But  all  that 
U  to  Mr.  Llfton's  way  of  reasoning,  designed  only  to 
set  Oswald  up  as  a  fall  guy  so  that  the  actual  killers, 
whom  he  believes  assembled  on  the  "grassy  knoll." 
could  make  their  getaway  unsuspected  by  anyone  ex- 
cept Mr.  Llfton.  As  to  what  may  have  motivated  the 


Harrison  E.  Salisbury's  most  recent  book  Is  "Wlth- 
out  Fear  or  Favor:  The  New  York  Times  and  Its 
Times." 


killers  —  forget  It.  Mr.  Llfton  Is  too  busy  with  his 
timetables,  his  tape  recorders,  his  Interviews  and  his 
own  personal  reactions  to  bother  with  that. 

The  "real"  assassins  —  and  this  is  the  whole  point  of 
Mr.  Llfton's  747  pages  of  dense  prose  —  had  to  alter 
'Kennedy's  body  so  that  the  autopsy,  the  Inquest,  the 
medics,  the  reporters,  the  investigators,  the  whole 
world  would  believe  that  the  assassin  was  Oswald  and 
not  the  sinister  forces  who  caused  a  "puff  of  smoke"  , 
on  the  "grassy  knoll."  This  was  no  easy  task.  But,  as 
Mr  Llfton  describes  it,  the  assassins  were  willing  to 
go  to  any  lengths:  manipulation  of  evidence,  use  of 
two  or  more  coffins,  exchanges  of  coffins  carried  out 
so  rapidly  it  makes  the  head  spin,  squads  of  under- 
cover conspirators  (not  one  of  whom  has  ever  been 
Identified)  and  possible  subversion  of  security  person- 
nel So  It  was,  he  concludes,  that  the  conspirators  were 
able  to  steal  the  corpse  of  JFK.  from  under  the  eyes 


of  his  widow  and  toe  Kennedy  party  and  accomplish 
the  "brain-wound  forgery"  that  threw  us  all  off  the,      ■ 
track  and  caused  the  Warren  Commission    .id  almost 
everyone  except  Mr.  Llfton  to  suppose  that  Oswald 
fired  those  bullets. 

No  says  Mr.  Llfton.  The  bullets  came  from  the  front, 
from  the  grassy  knoll  where  so  many  critics,  as  ho 
calls  them,  thin*  they  can  see  a  blurred  man  with  gun 
In  hand  In  one  of  the  snapshots  taken  of  the  area. 

Well,  1  guess  you  can  say  that  no  one  before  Mr.  Lil- 
ian has  constructed  a  theory  so  complicated,  so  qui- 
rky, in  such  violation  of  every  law  of  common  sense 
and  reason.  But  that  Is  not  to  say  that  his  efforts  will 
not  be  surpassed  In  the  future.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr. 
Llfton  is  the  first  to  advance  the  "empty  coffin"  no- 
tion. But  It  was  bound  to  come.  Years  ago,  when  I  wee 
a  young  reporter  In  Chicago,  1  had  to 
produce  each  year  a  story  to  run  on 
April  14,  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's ' 
assassination.  I  well  remember  one 
such  story,  which  was  headlined  "The 
Coffin  Was  Empty."  I  got  It  from  an 
elderly  Lincoln  buff  who  claimed  that 
the    accepted    Lincoln    assassination 
story  was  a  cover-up.  that  In  fact  Lin- 
coln had  never  been  shot,  that  he  had 
wearied  of  life  In  the  White  House  and 
had  stage-managed  the  scene  with  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  The  old  man  claimed 
that  Lincoln  had  lived  on  a  larm  in 
some  backwater  ol  southern   Illinois 
until  well  Into  the  1880's.  Seven  million 
people  had  seen  Lincoln's  black  coffin 
In  the  procession  that  made  Its  way 
from  Washington  to  Philadelphia  to 
New  York  and  west  to  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus,   Indianapolis,    Chicago    and 
Springfield.  They  did  not  know  that  the 
coffin  was  empty. 

So  it  goes.  Probably  after  the  year 
2000  the  Kennedy  assassination  books 
will  begin  to  If.m  out,  but  mark  my 
word,  2063  will  bring  a  new  spate. 

But  out  of  all  of  this.  I  suspect,  not  one 
tangible  piece  of  new  evidence  will  be 
established:  not  one  new  witness  who 
will  say.  "Yes.  I  saw  the  killer";  not 
one  man  who  will  say.  "Yes.  1  helped 
forge  the  surgical  evidence";  not  one 
new  bullet,  not  one  new  accomplice,  no 
mastermind,  no  evidence  of  involve- 
ment of  LB. J..  Allen  Dulles,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Fidel  Castro,  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev, the  K.G.B.,  the  C.I.A.,  the 
K.K.K..  oil  millionaires,  Maoists,  fascists  or  members 
of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

The  labor  of  Mr.  Llfton  Is  the  best  evidence  for  my 
assertion.  He  has  worked  13  or  16  years.  He  has  Inter- 
viewed hundreds  of  persons;  he  has  read,  so  he  saya, 
everything.  But  he  has  made  no  case.  He  has  tried  to 
count  all  the  trees  In  the  forest  and  prove  that  others 
have  sometimes  Identified  an  ash  as  a  maple  or  an  oak 
as  a  willow.  But  he  has  given  us  no  vision  of  the  forest 
equal  to  the  one  presented  by  the  ordinary  working  re- 
porters who  threw  themselves  Into  the  Inquiry  a  few 
moments  after  John  Kennedy  was  shot. 

But  none  of  this  will  halt  the  tide  of  rumor.  Psycho- 
logically, we  cannot  now,  and  probably  never  will  be 
able  to,  accept  the  mean  notion  that  one  social  misfit 
with  a  mall-order  gun  could  bring  an  end  to  the  dream 
of  Camelot.    ■ 
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SERVES   THE   MEDICAL   PROFESSION   OF   THE   UPPER   MIDWEST 


The  Psychiatry  of  Presidential  Assassination 

Part  I:   Jackson  and  Lincoln 

DONALD  W.  HASTINGS,  M.D. 
Minneapolis 


PREFACE 

At  12:30  p.m.  on  November  22,  1963,  while  rid- 
ing in  an  open  car  with  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
Governor  and  Mrs.  John  Connolly  of  Texas,  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy  was  struck  in  the  back  by 
a  6.5-mm.  bullet;  seconds  later  another  shattered 
the  right  side  of  his  skull.  They  were  fired  from 
a  surplus  Italian  military  rifle  equipped  with  a 
4-power  scope.  The  trigger  was  pulled  by  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  age  24,  father  of  two.  The  dis- 
tance was  from  75  to  90  yards. 

A  stunned  nation  was  preparing  to  bury  its 
President  when  a  second  assassin  shot  and  killed 
the  first.  Disbelief  and  alarm  were  added  to  the 
shock  of  grief;  to  most  Americans  that  weekend 
has  the  quality  of  a  nightmare,  its  harsh  reality 
softened  by  a  vague  wonder  if  it  ever  really 
happened. 

But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  was  shocked  by  such  an  occasion;  our 
parents  and  their  parents'  parents  were  equally 
stunned  by  the  assassinations  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, James  Garfield,  and  William  McKinley. 
Four  other  Presidents  had  attempts  made  on 
their  lives.  We  are  still  too  close  to  November 
1963  to  place  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  in  perspective, 
but  a  start  can  be  made  by  viewing  him  in  the 

donald  w.  Hastings  is  professor  and  head,  Department 
of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School. 


company  of  his  fellow  assassins,  about  whom 
much  is  known.  Their  personalities  are  reason- 
ably clear  when  looked  at  with  hindsight,  and 
their  illnesses  seem  to  be  diagnosable  at  this  his- 
torical distance.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  Oscar  Collazo  and  Griselio 
Torresola,  who  tried  to  kill  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  were  psychotic. 

I  am  entirely  dependent  on  the  works  of 
others  for  the  data  from  which  my  psychiatric 
conclusions  are  drawn.  Of  the  authors  to  whom 
I  owe  gratitude— they  are  listed  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy—Robert J.  Donovan,  who  wrote  The 
Assassins,1  is  the  one  to  whom  I  am  most  in- 
debted. To  the  reader  interested  in  greater  detail, 
I  suggest  he  start  with  him. 


INTRODUCTION 


Of  the  possessions  of  Western  man,  government 
under  law  is  perhaps  the  most  painfully  acquired. 
This  means  that  each  individual  senses,  or 
should,  his  moral  obligation  to  settle  differences 
by  legal  process  and  not  by  brute  force  and  vio- 
lence. A  resort  to  violence  threatens  the  very 
foundations  of  our  society  and  is  abhorred  by 
its  members.  Violence  is  particularly  abhorrent 
when  it  is  directed  at  the  highest  symbol  of  our 
political  system,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  yet  to  feel  the  sear- 
ing burn  of  the  assassin's  bullet,  said  of  McKin- 
ley's  murder,  "It  was  in  the  most  naked  way  an 
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The  Assassination  of  a  President 


By   HERBERT  MITGANG 

A  FTER  the  assassination,  two  Texas 
l\  newspapers — one  in  Dallas,  the 
■*•  *other  in  Houston — spoke  approv- 
ingly of  the  deed  and  mocked  the  slain 
President. 

The  Dallas  Herald  said:  "God  Al- 
mighty ordered  this  event  or  it  could 
never  have  taken  place." 

The  Houston  Telegraph  said:  "What 
sacrifices,  by  flame  and  sword,  by  in- 
sult, confiscation,  exile  and  death,  and 
by  all  the  wrongs  which  make  oppres- 
sion bitter,  shall  be  required  of  us  as 
the  expiation,  we  know  not.  All  of  them 
we  defy." 

There  was  no  question  about  who  had 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  questions  arose 
afterward 

Was  there  a  small  conspiracy  or  a 
large  one  that  reached  into  the  highest 
quarters  of  the  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Why  was  the  assassin  himself  killed 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  police  and 
soldiers?  To  silence  him  forever? 

Was  the  assassin  killed  by  a  carbine 
bullet — as  the  assassin's  alleged  killer 
claimed — or  by  a  pistol  bullet — as  the 
autopsy  revealed? 

Why  was  the  assassin's  "second  man" 
allowed  to  get  away  across  the  border? 

Why  did  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  for- 
bid pictures  of  the  slain  President  and 
order  all  photographic  evidence — except 
his  own — destroyed? 

Was  a  cover-up  ordered  by  a  Cabinet 
member  that  allowed  accomplices  be- 
fore and  after  the  fact  of  assassination 
to  get  away  with  murder? 

If  so,  was  the  cover-up  made  neces- 
sary because  of  a  need  to  present  a 
united  front  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
nations? 

•    Because  of  the  assassin's  final  words, 
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why  wasn't  his  mother  fully  questioned 
about  the  deed? 

Why  were  advertisements  allowed 
that  tipped  off  the  assassin  about  the 
exact  time  and  place  where  the  Presi- 
dent would  be? 

Why  was  the  seating  arrangement 
of  those  supposed  to  be  near  the 
President  changed? 

Why  did  certain  persons  invited  to 
be  with  the  President  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination  suddenly  find  they  had 
to  be  elsewhere? 

Why  was  the  President's  own  choice 
of  a  bodyguard  at  the  time  of  the  as- 
sassination ignored  for  feeble  reasons? 

Why  was  the  assassin's  diary  sup- 
pressed? And  why,  when  it  was  at  last 
revealed,  were  18  pages  cut  out? 

Why  was  the  only  possible  paUi  for 
the  assassin  to  take  left  open?  Why  were 
those  responsible  for  allowing  the  as- 
sassin to  get  away  at  first  not  ques- 
tioned and  prosecuted? 

Why  was  the  assassin's  alleged  killer — 
an  eccentric  with  a  sex  problem — made 
into  a  hero  instead  of  being  punished 
without  delay? 

Why  were  all  suspects  known  to  be 
intimates  of  the  assassin  removed  from 
the  scene? 

What  conflicts  and  rivalries  existed 
between  the  city  and  federal  police? 
Why  was  one  lax,  the  other  vigorous, 
and  neither  willing  to  complain  about 
official  negligence? 

Why  was  the  chief  justice  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  take  testimony  im- 
mediately after  the  assassination? 

Had  the  first  shot  fired  by  the  as- 
sassin at  the  President  misfired,  would 
he  have  had  enough  time  to  get  off  a 
second  shot? 

Why,  when  the  assassin  was  reburied, 
did  rumors  start  that  the  man  who  was 
shot  was  not  actually  the  assassin? 

Why  was  another  gunman   assigned 


to  kill  Vice  President  Johnson?  Why 
did  he  lose  his  nerve? 

As  for  the  commission  of  nine  men 
picked  to  sift  the  evidence  and  try  the 
guilty,  why  were  they  named  and  others 
far  more  qualified  excluded? 

Why  did  this  hand-picked  commission 
act  in  consort  with  the  prosecutors  and 
federal  police — the  very  police  who  had 
blundered  by  failing  to  protect  the 
President  and,  later,  the  assassin? 

Why  did  this  commission  have  its  sig- 
nals called  by  a  key  member  of  the 
slain  President's — and  then  the  new 
President's — Cabinet? 

Why  did  the  commission  conduct  all 
its  evidential  procedures  along  military 
lines,  including  the  right  to  convict  by 
two-thirds  vote  instead  of  unanimously? 
Indeed,  why  was  this  commission  both 
judge  and  jury? 

Since  the  commission  had  presiden- 
tial authority  to  investigate  any  persons 
and  evidence  involved  in  the  conspiracy, 
why  were  many  documents  altered  or 
overlooked? 

Why  were  books  and  souvenirs  of 
the  assassination  and  commission  in- 
quiry manufactured  and  printed  almost 
as  soon  as  the  President  was  buried — 
was  the  aim  to  seek  profit  or  the  truth? 

Why,  when  the  case  was  officially 
closed  in  Washington,  would  it  not 
stay  closed? 

10  put  a  bullet  into  the  head  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States — is  there 
(in  words  this  assassin  had  often  de- 
claimed) "method  in  't" — a  conspiracy? 
Or  is  it  (as  Pascal  wrote  in  his 
"Pensees")  that  at  times  in  history 
"men  are  mad  so  unavoidably  that  not 
to  be  mad  would  constitute  one  a  mad- 
man of  another  order  of  madness"? 

We  know  not  for  certain  to  this  day: 
though  all  of  the  above  questions  were 
raised  then,  or  have  been  raised  in  our 
own  time,  about  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Q 
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JOHN  HINCKLEY,  JR.,  AND  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH 


John  Hinckley's  attempt  to  assassinate  President  Ronald 
Reagan  provoked  the  now  customary  ritual  of  national  soul- 
searching  and  retelling  of  bad  history.  Reporters  flocked  to 
psychiatrists  to  get  some  insight  on  the  madmen  (and 
madwomen)  who  have  at  alarmingly  frequent  intervals 
attempted  to  sprinkle  the  pages  of  our  history  with  the  blood 
of  American  Presidents.  In  Hinckley's  case  the  psychiatrists 
seem  to  have  the  most  to  tell  us,  but  I  long  for  the  day  when  the 
reporters  seek  their  historical  perspective  on  current  events 
from  historians  rather  than  medical  doctors,  political 
scientists,  or  other  journalists. 

The  impulse  to  put  such  unsettling  events  in  perspective  is 
commendable,  but  the  word  "perspective"  connotes  the  long 


view.  Only  historians  have  a  long  enough  view  to  assess  the 
place  of  this  most  recent  assassination  attempt  in  America's 
political  history.  By  failing  to  consult  historians,  the  press 
falls  for  the  version  of  history  retailed  by  those  who  know 
little  about  it.  Thus  Jane  E.  Brody,  in  an  article  for  the 
distinguished  New  York  Times  News  Service,  tells  us  that 
"Unlike  other  countries,  where  assassinations  of  heads  of 
state  are  carried  out  either  by  political  fanatics  or  in  a  military 
coup,  in  this  country  nearly  all  assassinations  have  been 
personally,  not  politically,  motivated."  Anthony  Lewis,  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  2nd,  calls  America's 
assassins  and  would-be  assassins  "lonely,  demented  men." 
"Of  all  the  attacks,"  he  writes,  "only  that  on  President 
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FIGURE  1.  Lincoln's  assassination  as  Currier  &  Ives  depicted  it. 
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Truman  by  Puerto  Rican  nationalists  had  an  identifiable 
political  purpose."  Time  magazine,  in  its  April  13th  issue, 
identified  John  Wilkes  Booth  as  "the  first  of  the  modern 
American  assassins."  Time  belittles  his  love  for  the 
Confederacy  as  "fustian"  and  stresses  Booth's  desire  for 
fame.  United  Press  International's  Peter  Costa  got  his  history 
from  a  psychiatrist  who  had  studied  "Son  of  Sam"  killer 
David  Berkowitz  and  from  other  illustrious  medicos.  One  of 
the  latter  said  that  "Recent  assassination  attempts  have  not 
been  politically  motivated."  And  the  "Son  of  Sam"  doctor 
added  that  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  similar  to  Hinckley  in 
being  a  failure,  overshadowed  by  a  successful  father.  "The 
psychiatrist,"  Costa  wrote,  "said  Boothe  [sic]  was  a  failed 
actor,  who  never  received  the  critical  acclaim  that  his  father 
—  also  an  actor  —  did."  Most  of  the  articles  about  the  recent 
attempt  agreed  that  only  the  Puerto  Rican  nationalists  who 
attempted  to  kill  President  Harry  Truman  were  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  American  assassins  were  mentally  unstable 
loners  little  concerned  with  the  issues  of  politics. 

Absolutely  nothing  in  the  Lincoln  assassination  fits  this 
new  version  of  American  history.  In  the  hope  of  destroying 
this  myth  before  it  gains  any  serious  degree  of  acceptance,  let 
us  review  the  facts  of  America's  first  Presidential 
assassination,  John  Wilkes  Booth's  political  crime,  the 
murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"They  are  quiet,  slightly  overweight  young  men  more 
familiar  with  guns  than  with  girls."  This  is  the  dramatic 
beginning  of  Peter  Costa's  article,  which  tries  to  force  Booth 
into  the  mold  of  other  assassins  and  would-be  assassins.  To 
this  profile,  Dr.  Zigmond  Lebensohn  adds  the  portrait  of  "a 
single  mentally  disturbed  person  who  is  alienated  from 
society,  who  feels  like  a  zero,  is  wanted  by  no  one  and  can't  get 
a  job."  Jane  Brody  admits  that  Booth  does  not  fit  the  mold  of 
the  "little  people"  who  have  since  tried  to  kill  American 
Presidents,  but  she  hastens  to  add  that  "even  Booth  was  the 
lesser  light  in  a  family  of  actors  more  successful  than  he." 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  engage  in  a  debate  on  this 
question  on  the  narrow  terms  suggested  by  the  journalists 
and  psychologists.  I  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of  a  debate  over 


Booth's  psyche,  about  which  we  know  very  little.  I  feel  certain 
that  some  doctors  and  journalists  would  not  find  Booth's 
$20,000-a-year  income  a  significant  index  of  his  secure  fame 
as  an  actor.  His  reputation  as  a  ladies'  man  might  be  thought 
a  minor  exception  to  the  profile.  More  pertinent  to  setting  the 
record  straight  is  all  the  vast  historical  evidence  the  doctors 
and  journalists  fail  to  mention  —  the  evidence  that  proves 
Lincoln's  assassination  was  a  crime  with  a  clear  political 
motive  and  not  the  weirdly  inexplicable  intrusion  of  a  little 
lunatic  into  American  history.  The  doctors  and  the  reporters 
will  not  find  the  explanation  of  Lincoln's  assassination  by 
studying  John  Wilkes  Booth's  relationship  with  his  father. 
The  answer  lies  in  the  testimony,  letters,  and  documents 
which  Booth  and  his  coconspirators  left  for  historians  to 
study. 

Coconspirators?  The  doctors  and  journalists  did  not 
mention  them,  but  they  are  an  important  proof  of  the  nature  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth's  crime.  In  the  first  place,  they  did  exist. 
His  was  not  the  work  of  some  troubled  individual  so  far  from 
reality  that  he  could  enlist  no  one  else  in  his  cause.  If  fact,  he 
enlisted  quite  a  few.  Booth's  crime  began  as  a  plot  to  kidnap 
the  President,  and  he  gathered  a  large  enough  group  to 
accomplish  it  —  a  group  equipped  with  the  talents  he  needed 
for  a  desperate  act.  In  the  late  summer  or  early  autumn  of 
1864,  Booth  contacted  two  old  school  chums  of  his,  Samuel 
Bland  Arnold  and  Michael  O'Laughlen  (or  O'Laughlin).  In 
the  winter  he  added  John  Harrison  Surratt,  Jr.  Surratt  was 
well  connected  in  the  disloyal  network  of  southern  Maryland, 
and  he  probably  introduced  Booth  to  George  A.  Atzerodt,  the 
next  recruit.  Booth  added  David  Edgar  Herold,  a 
pharmacist's  assistant  who  had  sold  the  actor  medicine  when 
he  was  ailing  from  a  growth  on  his  neck,  and,  finally,  Lewis 
Thornton  Powell  (alias  Paine  or  Payne). 

They  were  all  useful  men.  Arnold  and  O'Laughlen  were 
former  soldiers.  Surratt  was  a  spy;  he  knew  how  to  get  away 
from  Yankee  soldiers  and  detectives.  Herold  was  a  partridge 
hunter,  allegedly  familiar  with  the  backwoods  of  Maryland 
through  which  the  kidnappers  must  flee.  Atzerodt  had  often 
ferried  spies  across  the  river  from  Maryland  to  Virginia. 
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FIGURE  2.  This  rare  and  unidentified  print  interpreted  Booth's  crime  as  a  political  act. 
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FIGURE  3.  Ford's  Theatre  was  a  less  inviting  spot  for 
crime. 


Powell  was  a  former  soldier,  too,  and  he  was  large,  strong,  and 
violent. 

What  held  this  group  together?  Political  views.  Arnold  and 
O'Laughlen  were  former  Confederate  soldiers.  Surra tt  was  a 
Confederate  spy  who  carried  the  illegal  "mail"  from 
Richmond  to  Canada  and  back.  Atzerodt  had  helped 
Confederate  spies  also.  Powell  was  an  escaped  Confederate 
prisoner  of  war.  Only  Herold  was  so  triflingly  boyish  as  to 
lack  any  defined  political  opinions.  The  other  members  of  the 
group  all  hoped  the  Confederacy  would  win  the  war.  All  had 
directly  aided  the  Confederate  war  effort.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
did  not  like  Lincoln. 

Booth  was  a  man  of  pronounced  political  opinions.  He,  too, 
hoped  that  the  Confederacy  would  win  the  war,  and  his  hope 
was  so  fervent  that  he  gave  up  his  successful  acting  career  to 
pursue  the  political  object  of  removing  Lincoln  as  an  obstacle 
to  Confederate  success.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  had  ceased  exchanging  prisoners,  figuring 
manpower  was  a  more  serious  problem  for  the  South  than  for 
the  North.  Booth  thought  he  could  regain  that  lost  manpower 
for  the  South  by  exchanging  the  President  for  Confederate 
soldiers  in  Yankee  prisons. 

We  know  little  about  John  Wilkes  Booth,  but  we  do  know  his 
political  opinions.  In  November,  1864,  he  left  a  letter  —  the 
longest  extant  Booth  letter  —  with  his  sister,  Asia  Booth 
Clarke.  "People  of  the  North,"  Booth  warned,  "to  hate 
tyranny,  to  love  liberty  and  justice,  to  strike  at  wrong  and 
oppression,  was  the  teaching  of  our  fathers.  The  study  of  our 
early  history  will  not  let  me  forget  it,  and  may  it  never."  This 
libertarian  rhetoric,  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Democratic 
opposition  to  the  Lincoln  administration,  led  Booth  to  fear 
that  Lincoln  was  a  tyrant.  He  told  his  brother  Edwin,  who 
voted  for  Lincoln  in  1864,  that  Lincoln  would  become  king  of 
America.  To  his  fears  of  the  demise  of  liberty  in  America, 
John  Wilkes  Booth  joined  racial  fears.  He  had  grown  up  in 
Maryland,  and  the  political  philosophy  of  that  slave  state 
permeated  Booth's  mind.  "This  country  was  formed  for  the 
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FIGURE  4.  The  Soldiers'  Home  offered  the  conspirators  great  opportunities  to  kidnap  Lincoln. 
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FIGURE  5.  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

white,  not  for  the  black  man,"  Booth's  letter  argued.  "And, 
looking  upon  African  slavery  from  the  same  standpoint  held 
by  the  noble  framers  of  our  Constitution,  I,  for  one,  have  ever 
considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  (both  for 
themselves  and  us)  that  God  ever  bestowed  upon  a  favored 
nation.  Witness  heretofore  our  wealth  and  power;  witness 
their  elevation  and  enlightenment  above  their  race 
elsewhere."  Most  accounts  agree  that  when  Booth  shot 
Lincoln,  he  shouted,  "Sic  semper  tyrannis."  The  political 
motive  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  from  the  beginning  of  the 
kidnap  plot  until  that  fateful  moment  over  six  months  later  at 
Ford's  Theatre. 

To  be  sure,  Booth's  was  not  a  legitimate,  rational,  or 
ordinary  political  act.  Thousands  of  Americans  held  the  same 
political  views  he  did  without  deciding  to  stalk  the  President 
with  a  Deringer  pistol.  Booth's  coconspirators  shrank  in 
number  as  the  crime  became  wilder  in  conception.  By  the  time 
Booth  had  gathered  enough  men  to  kidnap  the  President,  it 
was  no  longer  the  season  of  hot  weather  in  Washington. 
Lincoln  was  no  longer  taking  his  long  rides  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  to  sleep  at  night,  and  their  opportunity  was  lost.  Booth 
then  decided  to  kidnap  the  President  from  Ford's  Theatre 
while  he  watched  a  play.  Arnold  and  O'Laughlen  thought  the 
new  scheme  preposterous;  they  would  not  have  a  shadow  of  a 
chance  of  coming  out  of  it  alive.  After  an  abortive  attempt  to 
capture  Lincoln  in  his  carriage,  they  left  the  plot.  John 
Surratt  went  back  to  carrying  the  Confederate  mail  to 
Canada.  Booth  now  had  too  few  men  to  kidnap  the  President. 

Richmond  fell.  There  was  no  place  to  take  Lincoln  now, 
even  if  the  conspirators  could  capture  him.  Only  truly 
desperate  measures  could  save  the  Confederacy,  keep 
American  liberties  safe  from  the  "tyrant"  in  Washington,  and 
make  this  an  all-white  country.  By  killing  the  President,  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Booth  thought  he 
might  cause  a  revolution  in  the  North  that  would  accomplish 
his  purposes.  Atzerodt,  Herold,  and  Powell  were  still  with 
him,  and  each  had  a  role  to  play  on  the  night  of  April  14th. 

It  is  true  that  the  political  motives  for  Booth's  crime  have 
been  obscured  over  the  years  since  1865.  Lincoln's  fame  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  this.  Most  Americans  have 
regarded  Lincoln  as  so  good  a  President  that  it  seems  only  a 


madman  could  have  killed  him.  Moreover,  it  took  an 
enormous  effort  to  bring  this  country  back  together  after  the 
bloodiest  war  in  its  history.  It  would  not  have  aided  this  effort 
to  be  constantly  reminded  that  men  of  Confederate 
sympathies  were  responsible  for  Lincoln's  murder.  The 
political  motives  were  conveniently  ignored  for  the  sake  of 
national  unity;  many  eventually  forgot  them.  Concern  for  the 
Negro  reached  an  acme  during  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction.  After  1877  white  opinions  of  the  Negro 
declined  precipitously,  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century  few 
white  Americans  cared  enough  about  the  plight  of  the  black 
man  to  recall  that  hatred  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
motivated  Lincoln's  assassins. 

Finally,  Lincoln  scholarship  itself  has  been  somewhat  to 
blame  for  our  tendency  to  forget  Booth's  political  motives. 
The  great  Lincoln  biographers,  like  James  G.  Randall,  often 
boasted  that  they  were  concerned  in  their  works  only  with  the 
living  Lincoln.  They  left  the  assassination  to  amateurs  and 
sensationalists  who  invented  new  motives  for  Booth's  act, 
motives  that  further  obscured  the  true  political  motive  for  the 
crime. 

The  fact  remains  that  Lincoln's  assassination  was  the  act 
of  political  fanatics,  not  of  a  solitary  lunatic  trying  to  work  out 
his  personal  psychological  problems.  Historians  would  have 
told  the  reporters,  if  only  they  had  been  asked.  There  is  no 
simple  solution  to  the  problem  of  assassination  in  America, 
but  the  problem  will  never  be  solved  if  we  ignore  what  history 
tells  us  about  these  crimes. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
EVERETTE  BEACH  LONG  (1919-1981) 

E.B.  "Pete"  Long,  a  member  of  Lincoln  Lore's 
Bibliography  Committee,  died  in  Chicago  on  March  31. 

Born  in  Whitehall,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Long  attended 
Miami  University  (Ohio)  and  Northwestern 
University.  His  distinguished  career  began  in 
journalism.  He  worked  for  the  Associated  Press  for 
eight  years  and  became  an  editor  of  the  American 
Peoples  Encyclopaedia.  In  the  1950s  he  became  Bruce 
Catton's  research  assistant  on  the  three-volume 
Centennial  History  of  the  Civil  War.  That  experience 
led  to  similar  work  for  Allan  Nevins  on  the  later 
volumes  of  his  monumental  Ordeal  of  the  Union  series. 

In  1969  Mr.  Long  left  Chicago,  where  he  had  lived 
most  of  his  mature  life,  for  Wyoming.  He  carried  with 
him  an  enormous  store  of  knowledge  about  the  Civil 
War.  Two  years  later  he  published  The  Civil  War  Day 
by  Day:  An  Almanac,  1861-1865.  This  remarkable 
reference  work  —  728  pages  of  facts  —  sits  at  the  elbow 
of  nearly  all  Civil  War  historians.  Long  became  a 
Professor  of  American  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  one  of  the  very  few  people  in  the  country  to 
attain  such  academic  status  without  a  Ph.D. 

Professor  Long  recently  completed  The  Saints  and 
the  Union:  Utah  Territory  during  the  Civil  War,  a  study 
of  the  troubled  relationship  between  the  Mormons  and 
the  United  States  in  its  most  critical  period.  He 
returned  to  Chicago  this  spring  to  speak  about  his  new 
book  to  a  local  club.  He  was  among  old  friends.  "Pete" 
was  perhaps  the  most  sought-after  speaker  for  Civil 
War  Round  Tables,  and  the  Milwaukee  and  Fort  Wayne 
clubs  were  awaiting  his  visit.  After  the  Chicago  speech, 
he  walked  to  his  hotel,  called  his  beloved  wife  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  described  his  fine  day  to  her,  hung  up,  and 
died  moments  later  of  a  heart  attack. 

"Pete"  was  friendly  and  conscientious.  He  was  a 
stimulating  conversationalist  and  a  dedicated  worker. 
He  was  a  prolific  and  good  writer.  He  was  a  gifted,  even 
inspiring,  speaker.  He  truly  "gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion"  to  the  study  of  the  Civil  War. 
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The  Politics  of -V 
John  Wilkes  Booth 

.  I,  ..   . ., -  ■  ,  i      i  -i .     ■■     -  -    ■  - 

To  the  Editor:  '•"' 

John  Hinckley's  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate President  Reagan  provoked  the 
now  customary  ritual  of  national  soul- 
sea  rching  and  retelling  of  bad  history. 

Anthony  Lewis  told  us  that  Ameri- 
ca's assassins  and  would-be  assassins 
have  tended  to  be  "lonely,  demented 
men."  He  cites  the  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  President  Truman  by  Puerto 
Rican  nationalists  as  the  only  one  with 
"an  identifiable  political  purpose," 
Jane  Brody  likewise  distinguished 
American  from  foreign  assassination 
attempts  by  their  being  ''personally, 
not  politically,  motivated."  Both 
writers  mention  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  assassination 
was  a  crime  with  a  clear  political  mo- 
tive and  not  the  weirdly  inexplicable 
intrusion  uf  a  lunatic  into  American 
history.  The.  explanation  of  Booth's 
crime  lies  hut  in  study  of  his  relation- 
ship with  his  father  but  in  reading  the 
testimony,  letters  and  documents 
which  Booth  and  his  co-conspirators 
left  for  historians  to  study. 

Co-conspirators?  The  article  failed 
to  mention  them,  but  they  are  proof  of 
the  political  motive  of  Booth's  crime. 
He  gathered  six  men  to  help  him  kid- 
nap Lincoln.  Two  were  forrnerXonfed- 
erate  soldiers,  one  an  escaped  Confed- 
erate prisoner  of  war,  one  a  Confeder- 
ate spy,  and  one  a  carriage  painter 
who  ferried  Confederate  spies  across 
the  river  from  Maryland  to  Virginia. 
Only  David  Herold  was  so  young  and 
trifling  as  to  appear  to  have  no  distinct 
political  views. 

Three  of  these  men  were  still  in  the 
plot  when  it  turned  to  assassination. 
One  tried  to  kill  the  Secretary  of  State; 
one  was  supposed  to  kill  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  Herold  was  to  help  in  the  escape. 
The  political  motive  is  clear:  they 
wanted  the  Confederacy  to  win  the  war. 

Booth's  longest  extant  letter  is  en- 
tirely political  in  content.  It  echoes  the 
libertarian  rhetoric  of  opposition  to  the 
"tyrant"  Lincoln,  and  it  expresses  ra- 
cial fears  that  Lincoln's  policies  would 
keep  America  from  being  an  all-white 
country.  By  assassinating  the  key  fig- 
ures in  the  Government,  he  hoped  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  that  would 
save  the  South  at  last  and  avert  Ameri- 
ca's biracial  future. 
I  The  impulse  to  put  such  unsettling 
events  in  perspective  is  commendable, 
but  the  word  "perspective"  connotes 
the  long  view.  Historians  have  such  a 
point  of  view  by  necessity.  I  long  for 
the  day  when  journalists  seek  their 
perspective  from  historians  rather 
than  from  psychologists,  sociologists, 
or  other  journalists. 

MarkE.NeklyJr 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  April  7, 1981 

The  writer  is  director  of  The  Louis  A. 

Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum. 
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Tort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette,  Apri 

Assassination  motives 

To  the  Editor; 

The  attempt  to  assassinate  President  Rea- 
uan  provoked  the  now-customary  ritual  of  na- 
tional soul-searching  and  retelling  of  bad 
history.  Anthony  Lewis  told  us  in  the  April  2 
New  York  Times  Uiat  America's  assassins 
and  would-be  assassins  have  been  "lonely,  de- 
mented men."  He  cites  the  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  President  Truman  by  Puerto  Rican 
nationalists  as  the  only  one  with  "an  identifia- 
ble political  purpose." 

Jane  E  Brody,  in  an  article  in  the  April  5 
Journal-Ga/ette,  likewise  distinguished  Amer- 
ican from  foreign  assassination  attempts  by 
their  being  "personally,  not P°U*£*>""* 
vated ."  Both  writers  mention  John  wiiKes 

B(Abn»ham  Lincoln's  assassination  was  a 
crime  with  a  clear  political  motive  and  not  the 
weirdly  inexplicable  intrusion  of  a  lunatic  into 
American  history  The  explanation  of  Booth is 
crime  lies,  not  in  study  of  his  relationship  with 
his  father,  but  in  reading  the  testimony,  let- 
ters and  documents  which  Booth  and  his  co 
conspirators  left  for  historians  to  study 

Coconspirators?  The  articles  failed  to  men- 
tion them  but  they  are  proof  of  the  political 
motive  of  Booth's  crime.  He  gathered  six  men 
to  help  him  kidnap  Lincoln.  Two  «W!foroier 
Confederate  soldiers,  one  an  escaped  Confed 
erate  prisoner  of  war,  one  a  Confederate  spy, 
and  one  a  carriage  painter  who  ferried  Con- 
federate spies  across  the  river  from  Maryland 
^Virginia.  Only  David  Herold  was  so  young 
and  trifling  as  to  appear  to  have  no  distinct 
political  views.  Three  of  these  men  were  still 
uT  the  plot  when  it  turned  to  assassination^ 
One  tried  to  kill  the  secretary  of  state.  One 
was  supposed  to  kill  the  vice  president.  Herold 
wat  to  help  in  the  escape  The  political  motive 


is  clear:  They  wanted  the  Confederacy  to  win 

""iSth's^ongest  letter  is  entirely  political  in 
content   It  echoes  the  libertarian  rhetor  c  of 
oDDosition  to  the  "tyrant"  Lincoln,  and  it  ex 
oEs  racial  fears  that  Lincoln's  policies 
Kfkeep  America  from  being  an  all-white 
SrjTBy  assassinating  the  key  figures  in 
the  government,  he  hoped  to  bring  about  a 
revolution  that  would  save  the  South  at  last 
and  avert  Americas  biracial  future. 
1     The  impulse  to  put  such  unsettling  events  in 
perspective  is  commendable,  but  the  word 
^perspective"  connotes  the  long  view.  H.stori- 
.£  have  such  a  point  of  view  by  necessity.  1 
Cg  for  the  day^hen  journalists  seek  their 
historical  perspective  from  historians  rather 
than  from  psychologists,  sociologists,  or  other 
journalists. 


MARK  E  NEELV  JR 


